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International Exchange, The University's Responsibilities to the 
Foreign Student, and The Administration of Services for Foreign 
Students, chapter 1 reviews the stakes of the university, the 
national interest, and the international coaaunity in international 
exchange. Responsibilities of the university, discussed in Chapter 2, 
include admissions, English language, orientation, academic advising, 
personal counseling, and the foreign student as alunnus. Chapter 3 
reviews the staff, the budget, and adainistrative services. (MJH) 
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lli>toriviil K«r%ki% 

MKhuMii Sr.iti* I n:vofsM\ ni.ulc an cxiohmvo oxaiiiUMiii»ri i»t rho 
NOfvrvON fOTulcTCil ti» loioiiin sipJoiils h\ in\iiiiiin»ti\ i»l hr>:hcf 
IfarnmtL! in ihc IS I he rcsuUs of th. . irmuiiN N^oro f>uhliNhcil 
in ihc u'fu»f! wniioii hv H»»nKM I) Hi^ihoo oniitloil I he Status 
t»t l*»fcMi!n SmuKmm AifvKini: in I niiOil States I nrvorsnics and 
C'i»lloi:es InnnoitiaieU tuiUmini!. «in ail hue ennuniiiee nl uuii- 
vulual ihsfinciiisheJ eilueatois v\as appointeil b\ the then Na 
tii»nal Xssoeiaihui i»l Toreiiin Suulent Ailvisers to reMew the 
areas •»! neeil fvealed h\ the pievious stiuK anil make reeiun 
nienilaiions l«»r sireni!lheninii evliu aiional cxehani!e (Mi»i*ranis in 
I S universities arul e*»llei!es Kni»v\n as the oinniittee uri 
the hueiL'n Siuilent in Xnieiu an Cnlleiies aiul I nuersiiies. " 
with fVMn I i t VV illianisi>n iil the I ni\ersit\ i»l Minnesota 
setviiii: as its rhanrnan this croup puhlisheil its tnulincs in l^H)^ 
in the report I he Collei^e the I niveisitv an^l the tureiiin 
StuiK VI 

\r the Mine this refH»rt was lirst puhlisheil there uere onl\ some 
f*4» mn' ri»reii:n stiulents in the IS. as eornpared v^rth the fuesent 
IftiiL'n student pi>pulalion ol o\ei lln.tHNJ However, the \n i»>r 
impact t»t the rafudlv inereasinj: llow i»t \tuilenls Ironi aerow rfie 
v%*«rM?ol S institutions i>f hi>»he; learnmi: was aheaiiv af>parent. 
I hi' i •Mn nil tree w aprured the silmhIk anee ol this post war develoj) 
fnenf and pLued it in the perspective ol the interests i^»neerns. 
ind fespofiNibdities t»i the u.uversines arul eolleijes in this connirv 
I he\ . leaf IV loresaw the inevitahle ytov^th i»l the new international 
din.eusi »p in hii:her ediK.iihUi anil fneseriheil the neeevsarv pri- 
iTf i;n\ arul \ervues whuh wouM he reijuireil to integrate the for- 
eikMi sTuderu mto the eduvational instiliMions l)espit«* the dillei 
eru e in \rari\ru s rheir rep»*.r t speaks ti» the- needs and »»pporuinities 
vwhu h exist r.'ilav 



ill iihl IS snll folov.iiu tn I oi ihis umsoo the Naimnal 

\nm»i i.iiion i.M f ort'iLMi Sfuilcnt Allans has ivpiinicil it roinam 
/faioful h» the Ihwu I afiiiuiuir l »»umlatu»n. whuh proNuloil ihc 
fuihk l.»f iht* iMiyMnal siudics. arul >Msh lo cxfucss our approv ialuui 
'he BituMu tit I JiKaMonal aiul CuUiual AHairs. Dcpartmoiil of 
Sj no vvhiv h has inatlc possihlo this sciuiui ihslribuium ol (he 
K/p..ii 

M. Jenkins 
I \oeuii\o \ uo Mrcsulonl 
N MSA 



I. F.ducation's Stake in 
International Exchange 

*'Vniveruue$ musi of necessity be vommiiied to society, but 
the iomnutment must be on their own terms." -^-Ekvc Ashby 



I'his report is concerned with the ways in which American col- 
leges and universities can strengthen their foreign student programs. 

The basic point* however, is that those programs cannot be 
strengthened in any meaningful or lasting way unless they are seen 
m the context of the total international activities, at home and 
abroad^ of any given institution. Those international activities in turn 
must be placed in the context of the rmson d'itre of the university* 

The second point is that the responsibility for defining those activi- 
ties rests squarely on the leaders of education-the regents and 
trustees, the presidents, deans, and faculties-whose primary duty it 
is to sec the goals of their own institutions. If those leaders do not 
see educational exchange as falling within the basic educational pro- 
gram of their college or university* the foreign student program will 
be an ambiguous offshoot, a troublesome burden assumed by the 
in^ititutiom in somewhat grudging deference to the Wishes of society 
or the U.S. Government. Isolated foreign student advisers, or faculty 
members, or community groups, may be able to initiate some scat- 
tered improvements in the handling of foreign students, but the 
mstitutton will fail bi>th to grasp its opportunities and to meet its 
respimsibihties m the absence of consistent definition and support 
from the top administration. 

The third point is that the international commitments of the Amer- 
ican college and university arc permanent; they arc not merely here 
to stay, but here to mcrcase. 1 his means that they can no longer be 
dealt N^ith on an ad-hiH basis. 



VVc hilicvc lh.it t\er\ Anicncan inv(Uu(ii)n of higher learning 
staMiK u* hcfKl4( tfi»fn cnkjatiing ni siunc one 1)|k or several l\\Ks of 
intcin.iiiiinal ccliuaiii»rial exchange I here are nianv l>pes ot such 
exwhanges 1 hev mav invi>l\e Anieriean students ahnud. or Amcri- 
van tacultx abroad, or Kxeign students and faeuliy here, or technical 
asMsiance pri>gianis overseas, or training (of a technical assistance 
nature) fvffi>fnied in Anicfican institutions, or research abroad -or 
a Ci*fnhinatuni of all. 

l.xactly \^hat forms of exchange wall be of benefit to the particular 
institution, only the leaders of that institution are m a position to 
determitie In general, himever. we believe that the international 
Ciunmitnients » »f American edueatii>n are justifiable on three g. nds. 
tlie ^clt interest of the universities, the national interest of the United 
States, and the interest of the internationul community. 



The University 

I he univerMt>\ primary responsibility is to its ancient mission: 
the diNCi»vcrv and imparting of knowledge. Since the quest for knowl- 
edge knows no boundaries, the university is the one institution above 
all whuh Is universal! It is the opposite of pariKhial, indeed it has 
been intcrnatii>nal since its birth. In fact, one of the oldest traditions 
ut the university is its international character; for example, in the 
middle ages tfic student K>dv i)f almost all universities was inter- 
national !n this light, no student may properly be seen as "foreign'* 
evvcpt for »>bvious practical and administrative purposes. 

I I IS cntirel v fitting for the Ciillege or university to make full use 
the foreign stuilenis on its campus as a resource for enhancing the 

eduvatiiwial experiences of its students, faculty, and community. 
I here is increasing realization of the American college s need to im* 
part nu»re knowledge of foreign cultures, governments, and institu- 
tii»ns t»> Its .American students. I he presence of foreign students and 
scholars on manv campuses offers rich opportunities in this respect. 



The National Interest 



Wc believe that American colleges and universities can serve 
the national interest, as broadly conceived, through intelligently 
planned programs of educational exchange. This does not mean that 
they should allow themselves to be used for furthering day-to-day 
policies or propagandistic purpi^ses of governments and other ex- 
ternal agencies, when they are not in keeping with the proper respon- 
sibilities, resources and aims of the institutions involved; far from it. 
It diHTs mean that in vigorousl) pursuing their own primary goals- 
the advancement and transmission of knowledge-they contribute 
also to a primary goal of United States foreign policy: the creation 
and maintenance of free nations around the world* Old and new 
nations are presenting urgent requests for educational assistance at 
home and for opportunities for their youth to study abroad. In the 
absence i*f opportunities for study here, many of those prospec- 
tive students will-and do— go elsewhere. American universities can 
without question enroll many more qualitied foreign students without 
neglecting their responsibilities to the youih of this nation. Here 
again the burden of responsibility rests upon university leadership: to 
resist pres^ures to assume inappropriate functions on the one hand, 
and to initiate activities which arc fating and promising on the other. 



The International Community 

No human institution has a greater stake in pcacc-and above 
all frcedom-than does the university. At the very time that both 
peace and freedom are under constant threat, the university *s oppor- 
tunities to serve them are far greater than ever before. This is par- 
ticularlv trv. of American higher education, with its many years of 
experience in contributing directly to the economic, political, social, 
and technological growth of this country. 

I he imperious needs -and demands-^f newly independent coun- 
tries, as well as of the older but less privileged nations of the world. 



lM»>c a unique challcnj^c to American cducalu>n. Man> leaders of 
ihese iKithuiN cnncctlv ulenlit> edutalion as the nicans by which 
then fvoples can eKi^tcise the colonial past and t;ain access to the 
» *»ivial» and eCiUioniic advantages ti> which they aspire. I hut 
the> hope lo achieve these goals within a very few years, and with 
i»nlv nuninial resources with which to work, simply adds urgency to 
the challenge. 

IhuN to the tiaditiona! goals of educational exchange including 
the educational and cultural develi>pnient of the individual for his 
i»wn sake i> added another, the furthering of the eci>noniic, politi- 
cal, and siKial development ot many countries through the eJuca- 
iion ol great numberN of their nationals who are expicted to fill 
p»Nitions oi leadership. 



The Adilcd Dimension 

It IN thiN new diniensii>n of international exchange that confronts 
American education *vith vastly greater opportunities and vastly 
gieater problem> It involves questions of Knh quantity and quality. 
It fi»rces us to abandon the cliches and destroy the steremypes that 
faUeU con>irict our vision of what educational exchange is all about. 
.Mi>st im{H^rtant. it makcN clear the need for innovation and flexibility 
within i>ur s)>(em 

I here aie now nuue than f>().(KH) foreign students on our cam- 
puses In i>ne decade the number has increased by 75 per cent. If the 
present trend Ci>ntinues, the number will reach KHMHM) by 1970. 

it IS not the number alone that presents the challenge, however; 
It IS the vanet> Ci>mpnsed within that number. Who are these stu- 
dents, wheie d*> thev Ci>me itonu why do the> Ci>me? 

If the pfvNent trend continues, three quarters i?f all foreign stu- 
dents m will be from .Asia Africans from south of the Sahara 
have ifureaNcd bv .^oo jvr cent in less than ten years About 23 per 
v. rit ot .ill torv icn students .here are studying engineering, other tech- 
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meal ticlils attract large numbers and may be expected to attract 
more. Increasmgly, also, students are being sponsored by their own 
government, i)r by our government, or by any of a large number of 
private agencies. 

In short, the "typical" toreign student, if there ever was one, is no 
limger the cultivated youth from a wealthy Western liuropean family 
who comes on his ow n financial resources for his own special pur- 
poses li our government and other governments mean what they say 
about the iniportance of education for economic development, the 
"typicar* foreign student increasingly will be from new nations and 
relatively underdeveloped areas, will come on resources other than or 
in addition to his i>wn family \, and will be seen as a means of fulfill- 
mg the objectives of whoever or whatever pn es those resources; 
the U.S. college or univeisitv, his own government, the U.S. Gov 
ernment, private agencies* or a combination. 

What this implies for American institutions is readily apparent. 
For one thing, it requires much greater variety, imagination, and 
tlexibility in the handling of «'udents. The needs of a sophisticated 
graduate student in physics from India are ditferent from those of a 
freshman from C*ameroun who barely speaks English. The changes 
needed to accommodate such a variety range from devising appro- 
priate curricula to providing adequate help in finding housing. We 
shall speak later of what we see as essential components of policies 
on admissions, the English language problem, academic advising 
and personal guidance, and so on. Here, however, wc wish to empha- 
size the impi>rtance of enlarging our vision of the aims of educational 
exchange and taking the steps necessary to make that vision a 
reality. We do not renounce the traditional goal-the advancement 
of the individual-rather do we add to it. No longer can we view the 
student from Asia. Africa, or Latin America simply as a promising 
student. We must see him not only in terms of his own needs, but 
in terms of the needs of his country. 

When educational exchange is seen in this way— in terms of soci- 
etal objectives-it becomes more closely tied to broad, substantive 
projects of a distinctive character. Less emphasis is placed on the 



nicic volume i>f mUTnadonal Niudciu trattic Uscif, nu>rc is placed on 
N^hal the suulcius do and why. Ihc objectives aic definite and long- 
(an^c. t\o{ vague and shiut-leini Increasingly this approach is being 
tulKAved by many sponsi>is i>t international exchange programs. 

1 his brings us to another aspect of the question I he character of 
our internatiitnal comniitment is such that it cannot be met by gov- 
ernnients aK>ne, or by universities alone, or foundations alone. More 
and more sjxmsoring and voluntary agencies are being involved, 
t \acily what the universities* relationships should be to these agen- 
cies, and how liaison may be effected or even simple information 
exchanged, is a si>urce of some bewilderment and concern to both 
the universities and rhe agencies. I he sponsors of foreign students 
include a wide range i>f organizations and instituiions: our govern* 
ment and other governments, international organizations, private 
foundations, corporations, a student*s home town or village, and 
vntuntary organizations of many types -profes.sionaK civic, philan- 
thfitpic, >outh-centered or church-related. To add to this com- 
plexity, often an individual student or project is sponsored by several 
of these agencies, an arrangement which, while it has the advantage 
of spreading the participation and cost, has the disadvantage of 
weakening a sense of unitary responsibility. 

I he Ci>lleges and universities need to know much more than they 
now do about the wide variety of concerned groups away from the 
campus, those groups, in turn, need to know more about the capa- 
bilities and w ishes of the colleges and universities. This is a problem 
m communications, and the federal government and many of the 
private agencies and universitie'i are well aware of the need for such 
communication. 

Basically, however, the need is for real partnership between the 
universities and the sponsoring and cooperating agencies. There is 
ever) reasi>n for such genuine partnership: their goals, if not always 
identical, are seldom in contlict. Often their needs are complemen- 
tary. I i^r example, the universities frequently need the government s 
assistance in making certain contacts overseas and in dealing with 
foreign institutions or governments. Conversely, the government 
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often necdii univcrMiics* help in carrying out specific projects. And 
there dre H)me things universities can do that government cannot, 
ailhougit It ni;gh( wish to. In all these ciicuinslances, it ;s appropriate 
(or each to turn ti) the other in frankrtess and contidcL*:e. 

Althimgh responsibility should be shared, a large portion of it 
rests, again, on the colleges and universities themselves. Spokesmen 
for both the governraent and leading private agencies reiterate that 
they would welcome much more initiative on the parts of the insti- 
tutions of higher education. I'hey ai'sert that they are eager for the 
universities to assume leadership in those matters that affect educa- 
tion and to take mere initiative in establishing policies and suggest- 
ing programs. It is the clear duty of the universities to do so, in their 
own self-interest as well as in the national and international interest. 

Amcncan colleges and universities, however, are not in a position 
to assume such leadership until they take certain actions, some of 
them separatet some collective. 

At the individual level, the leadership of each college and uni- 
versity must assess-and continue to reassess-that institution's re- 
sources and commitments, l! must define and redefine its goals« It 
must evaluate and re-<valuate its current programr. 

Such assessment, definition, and evaluation will in ^aany cases 
reveal the need for changes, whether they be in forms and methods 
of administration, in emphasis of program, or what'^ver. Courage- 
ous leaders will initiate such changes* 

Far-sighted leaders will also be inventive and ima^Inauve «n find- 
ing means of appropriate cooperative action among univrr^it*^* No 
one wants American higher education to speak with one voice; but 
perhaps it need not speak with several thousands of voices, as it 
often seems to do today. 

Already there are several cooperative efforts among colleges and 
universities-and colleges and communities-for handling foreign 
visitors. Many more such efforts are needed, whether they are for 
the evaluation of credentials, or the planning of orientation pro- 
grams, or the provision of hospitality or of English language training. 

0 0 0 
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Ni)t e>v*ry institution Mill want to. or could, oi should, engage in 
every one of the many possible forms of international activity. But 
almost every institution will want to. and could, and should, expand 
and strengthe- those in which it is already involved, and perhaps 
add others to them. 

And whatever these decisions may be. every one of the American 
colleges and universities now enrolling foreign students has certain 
clear respor sibilities toward them. In the following chapter we define 
the way in which we believe the colleges and universities should 
consider these duties. 



II, The University's Responsibilities 
to the Foreign Student 



The foretgn student is a foreign student. This fact should be borne 
in mind. 

A few American universities take pride in saying, **We have no 
foreign students-just students." This makes about as much sense as 
sa>mg. "We have no students of engineering or students of music- 
just students. We treat them all alike.'' Few good engineers or musi* 
cians would be produced under such circumstances. 

Foreign students do have problems and concerns that are different 
-si)me in kind* some merely in degree-from those of American stu- 
dents. Some are legal and mundane: a foreign student needs a pass- 
port from his own government and a visa from ours to get here, for 
example, an American does not. Others are serious and profound: 
ditferences in culture, in language, in academic preparation, in social 
customs. 

Yet despite these facts, many institutions do not assume even as 
much responsibility toward foreign students as they do toward 
American students in terms of providing them with adequate infor- 
mation, admitting them with due regard for their needs, and looking 
after them once they are here. Currently, only about one-third of 
the fi>reign students are carefully screened in advance to ensure, in- 
Si)far as it is posMhk\ that they have a reasonable chance of satis- 
fuctorv academic and personal adjustment. The vast majority come 
on their ov^n initiaMve, with but limited knowledge of what they will 
tmd here» where they will tind it« what preparation they need, and 
hi)W much it will cost, in extreme cases they are without funds, 
wiihi)ut protection against illness, without sutlicient command of the 
Lnglish language, and without adequate academic preparation. In 
less extreme cases, they have some funds and at least minimum 



prt'fMiatu>n. but thc> have been accepted by an insiiiutmn which 
adiiiittcJ ihcm ^Mihimt regard to its own suitabihty to meet their 
nccd% or those of their ccunu). 

I hiii haphazard N)stcin must be altered, not only for humanitarian 
reaMins but for pur{xises of national and mternational interest and 
also for the mterests of the university. Special provisions must be 
nude by each college and university for handling foreign students, 
and {vrsonnel must be assigned the responsibility ror making these 
provisKHis and carrying them out. The more elective the personnel 
and priivisions. the better it is not only for the foreign student but 
for the institution itself I his di>es not mean that the special prob- 
lems i>f fiireign students should be dramatized; but they must not be 
Ignored. It is a mistake to smother the student with unnecessary 
help and cloying attention, but it is heartless as well as dangerous 
to leave him to fend for himself. 

I he colleges and universities, then, have special responsibility 
with respect to their foreign students. I his responsibility begins long 
befiire the applicant becomes a student. 



Admissions 

N^hen we construct the ideal system, the foreign student program 
will begin overseas. There, every nrospecrivc student will receive 
accurate and ci^mprehensive information aoout a number of Ameri- 
can colleges and universities-what they offer in the way of cur- 
riculum, what kinds of institutions they are. even what the climate 
IS like in their respective parts cf the United States. He may receive 
this inforniatiim from university representatives, or well-informed 
government officials, or from representatives of private agencies. 
Eventually. \n;h the benefit of wise counseling, he will write hitters 
of inquiry to several suitable institutions here instead of to a large 
number of schiX)ls. mostly Ivy League schools. 

I he officials of those institutions, in turn, will have at their finger- 
tip wavs of evaluating the student's academic preparation. They 
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vwill kfU)v^ v^h.u a * ^ in chcniisdy at a Sao Pauio Ci)lcgio means. 
Ihcv v^ill ktio^ v^tiat level a stuilcnt v^ill have reached v^hen he has 
had t\*n veafs niatheinativs in the rniversily of Iok>o. I he) vsill 
pCiibaNv v^ant (o know (he student's aptifude as v^ell as his achieve- 
iiient. thev v^ill (hen ask hini io take a (est which overcomes cuUuial 
and linguistic factors When (he> have satistieJ themselves in (hesc 
tcs^xrcts. the> wiH then ask themselves whether what (he) can offer 
is adei|ua(e tor hini. whe(her (hc> can make alteradons which will 
make it adequa(e tot him, or whe(her (hey should refer him to a 
nuue .ippr(>p(ia(e tns(i(u(«i»n lhe> will take in(o account other con- 
sideratuuis uny. with the help of ori-(he s|H)( in(erviews abroad with 
the pu>N(vctive s(uden( Will he do hc((er a( bi^ s(ate untvcrsi(> X 
i»i will he {vrhaps achieve his objecdves nu>re fully in small privuic 
college Y m ano(her part of the country? 

I his L'topia, like all others, is ditlicult to achieve. But we can 
work to achieve it, and (here arc already methods available which 
we Ncldom exploit to the full. 

In (he hrs( place, more American colleges and universides should, 
in specially prepared hnvhures. make meaningful information avail- 
able io prosjvcdve s(uden(s before they come to the United States. 
I hey also can make clear (o an applic int what his iinancial respon* 
sibilides are and wha(, if any, aid he may expect. 

I his will give the prospective applicant some helpful informafion 
about his prospective schiH)l. It is. i>f course, more difficult for the 
pri»Npective schiH>l io acquire valid information about the applicant, 
including his academic preparation. 

Kle.ilU and impi^ssiblv-cach college and university would know 
all aN^ut every i>ther iiiNtitution in the world. Actually, however, 
each institutuin can Ci»llect a gm^d deal of information^ and in addi- 
tion It should call i»n the knowledge of other agencies, such as the 
{ S Otlice of i ilucation. and Ci>nsul( with neighbi>ring institutions 
which have had experience with students from one area or another. 

t ven when a university is in possession of a reasonable amount 
of informatiitn aK^ut an applicant, however, a much broader ques- 
Hon of policy remains. 

// 
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1 he basic jilmisMons lask i^* u> admu ihosc stuJcniN v^hosc objcc- 
livcN wan bcsi he scrvcil h> the reM>urccs of a particular university. 
y\c k»lie\e that manv Arneiuan a>llejte\ and universities have been 
liH» ii^id m inierpielin^ their admissions (M)hcies, and v^-e ui^c that 
ail i»f them reconsider them most seriously and carefully. 

It IS not reasonable to appl> precisely the same criteria for the 
admission of toieicn and American students for the simple reason 
that those cnteria arc iu>t relevant to K>th groups. I he objectives of 
Ameiican and foieiirn students uill \aiv; and in fact the objectives 
of one foreiiin stuvlcnt uill differ f rom those of another. Furthermore, 
the >oung nian vvhi> has graduated fii>ni an Indian umversity may be 
better prepared or less n^cII prepared for graduate v\ork than the 
Vi>ung man who ha> jtraduatcd from an American university; this 
vle|vfids on man> factors, including the subject area of the student. 
Hut one liun^ i> vv.;*;:n the Indian student's background and prep- 
aration uill have bvvn different Such differences must be taken into 
account What must also be taken into account is the candidate s 
pi)tentialit> tor making a \4orthvvhile contribution to his own country 
i»n the basis of his American education, in some cases, this ivill 
mean admitting an applicant f ri>m a deveU>ping country whose back- 
gri>und mav not appear to be equal to that of a candidate from a 
nation with higher educational standards. 

I hose respv>nsible for the admission of foreign students should seek 
clues as to the candidate's intellectual capability and emotional adap« 
tabiht> I hey should assess what their institution is able to offer him 
in lerms of his own and his countr>'s needs. It is not enough simply 
to weigh test scores or equate academic grades in American terms. 

I rging flexibility is not asking for a lowerinu of standards. Not 
everv fore^in student is qualihed to enroll in every American univer- 
sit>. the university for vhich he is not qualified, however, in many 
cases should refer his application to a suitable institution. The con- 
sequences of admitting the wrong foreign student are grave for the 
student himself and potentially for our own higher education. But 
the rewards for admitting the right student are correspondingly 
great, and we are convinced that more American institutions can 
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achieve such rcv^uriN hv purvumg a sensitive and imaginative ad- 
niisMi>ns |H»licv 

I hi- pursuii of NL\h a {H»he> requires jhe effi)ns of at least three 
ini(M*iCan( ofheuiU i^! ihe university the admissions i>tticer, the for- 
cit:n sludeni adviser, and a tacultv member from the department in 
N^hich the proNpeetive student wishes to study 1 he admissions officer 
brings to the task his knowledge of the overall resources of the insli- 
tutuui. Its academic standards, and the composition of its student 
K>dv I he fi»reign student adviser brings his special knowledge of 
foreign cultures and also his experience in recognizing and assessing 
the manv fawti>rs which atfect the academic and personal adjustment 

foreign students I he faculty member brings his particular knowl- 
edge o\ what can be offered in the candidate's special field of study. 

t mails the decision is reached to admit* not to admit* or to refer 
lo another institution It is the university* and the university alone* 
which makes that decision, and the making of an attirmative decision 
automatically places other respi>nsibilities upon the university. 



English Language 

Where Fnglish is the only Kmguage of instruction* proficiency in 
s(H'ken and written Hnglish is perhaps the greatest single factor in 
the academic success of the foreign student in the United States. Or 
rather, it is the une qua non no English* no academic success. 

Pri>bablv from 10 to 20 per cent of the foreign students now in 
the Tnited States lack sufficient competence in English to benefit 
very much from study here. And actually the language problem is of 
even greater significance than the percentages imply. Often those 
students with inadequate English ^re from the newly independent 
countries which have the most urgent need to send young people 
here for tiaining. The young people who will lead the social develop- 
ment of their countries arc not only the wealthy students who have 
had the special advantage of intensive English study, but include in 
addition many who have had few opportunities. 
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IhiN means that {midi vi>inpclciKc in I n^lish mu\\ noi be ihc sole 
ilcicrmmirii' vriicrMn for admissum. hul thai Mitticicni iraining in 
! n^h-.h nui.t K i^rfcrod t*) ih»>sc y^Uo need il. In ordci u» identify 
thi»>c \*tn» need ad%li(ional i nglish trannng, existing pri>t!cicnc> tests 
should he tatuiied. and better tests shi>uld he devised Professuinal 
k!r*»ups vun*.eined vith Nueii^n students and language teaching are 
mm in the (Min^ess i»t devcK^ping such tests. 

In interpreting the results vl tests, however, one must take into 
.ivvi»uni the questii^n i^f hiiw much English the student needs to know 
lv>r his neld of studv A graduate student concentrating on sinriology 
probably needs nu)re than one majoruig in biology, and the one 
studying bi»)K)gv needs nuvre than one studying sculpture, for ex* 
ample 

I he essential need is for a variety of intensive language courses 
N^hivh a student mav take before, or concurrent with, his academic 
studv Manv institutions v^hich enroll relatively few foreign students 
wi»uld not tind It eci^nonucally feasible to provide such programs, 
tn an> case, expert teachers of Lnglish as a foreign language are 
svarce \ oi these reas4>ns. some groups of colleges have alread> 
joined together {o provide language training in one place. This sort 
ot adivitv shimld be expanded to the point where eventually every 
college can call on an Lnglish teaching venter (or help. 



Orientation 

.Mthi»ugh public or private agencies here and abroad now provide 
Mune i»rientatii>n fi>r a linnted number of students, the U.S. college 
i»r umversitv shi>uld provide orientation for all students. 

I he foreign student needs two types of orientation. The fust and 
mi»st i»bvii»us has to do with all the essentials of becoming part of 
.American life The university must arrange the foreign student's 
adnussion and his course load, guide him through the ma/e of en* 
ri)llment and registration privedures, acquaint him with the town, 



the campus, the library, etc , and answer dozens of questions that 
could ncvci have been anticipated. 

One of the most imfxtrtant services it should provide is helping 
ihe Ntudent find >uitahle housing I he college or university which 
enri)lls fni>re than a very few foreign students must make a variety of 
housini; at ran^cinents to satisfy the great range of personal tastes 
and needs i)f the gri>up. Some studies indicate that most foreign 
students are happier when living in university residence halls rather 
than in a riK>ming-house. but this is not true of all foreign students; 
>ome might be better i>tl m an apartment, a fraternity or sorority 
hi)u>e, or bi>arding with a single family in a community. The stu- 
dent's housing arrangements have a strong bearing on the quality of 
his adjustment ti> academic and social life here, and the wise institu- 
tion ^lU make every effort to see that they are appropriate. 

1 he second type of orientation that should be provided--and this 
should be a continuing prccess-has to do with introducing the stu- 
dent to American life in its broadest aspects. Many more efforts 
should be nude to give the student an understanding of our ways, 
customs, and si)cial and pi)litical institutions. I'hese attempts should 
be made mn fi)r purpi>ses of indcKtrination, but because the student 
will not achieve the full benefit of his academic and other experiences 
here if American ways and living are not seen in the political and 
Si vial context in which they take place. For this reason, the student 
should be introduced to many uitlerent aspects of American lifet 
and he should be aided to realize the great plurality and diversity 
within the nation -that many Americans hold different values and 
attitudes. 

Ma)i>r American sixrial problems -racial discrimination, for ex* 
ample -shi>uld be described accurately and candidly to foreign stu- 
dents. 

Ihere are many other subjects on which students from particu* 
lar areas need information -on the relationship between men and 
women here, Um example. And it would be helpful for a student from 
a countf7 where the press is govemment*controlled to be told that 
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the nuirnmg paper he reads here \% nut necessarily reflecting the 
American government s viewpumt. 

Ideally, ui lenlaiion should begin before a student arrives in this 
ci>untr>\ ci>ntmue in its different forms during his entire stay here, 
and be capped off with a pre-departure session just before he leaves 
for home. 

Academic Advising 

The greatest resp^msibility that the American university owres the 
f4)rcign student is lo give him the best education pvissible. Many 
Dther facti>rs bear on the college's abihty to do so, but at the heart 
of the problen) is academic advising. 

liach institution should uiili/e quahftcd faculty advisers who arc 
much nu)re than pn^gram-Mgncrs And the foreign student adviser 
himself, with a horn the department advisers should CiHipeiate ought 
to have academic Ci>mpctence and recognition, and he should know 
his instiiuiion s tiUal resi^urces (human as well as academic). 

I he more the advisers know aK>ut the culture from which the 
student Ciuues. the better I hey should be conversant with the kind 
and quality of education the student has already received. Docs the 
tact that the Vi>ulh from I'ganda has already had four years of high 
schiHil mathematics mean that he is prepared to study calculus? And 
uhat level of achievement is represented by the grade on his record? 
It Is imptuiuni that the student be placed at the proper level, and 
dUo that, if necessarv. he be assigned to s(Kcial, perhaps basic, 
cimrses in his field. 

\w.idcmic advising should lake place all during the student's 
career hero, not jUst at its Kginning I he adviser should watch for 
wruwial po ints in the student's education ^the points at which deci- 
sions h.ive to be made He will need to evaluate the student s work 
.ind help decide vvhetficr the student should ciuitinue his studies, and 
it si\ in which are.is and tor what length of tune. In this connection. 
It Is e^jHciallv desirable that the adviser be acquainted with the 



variiiUN professional opportunities -or lack of them-in the student's 
hi»mc country. I he adviser should also be sensitive to the student's 
academic n:cds and tlexiblc in programming his subjects of study. 
The load of work should be adjusted to meet individual needs. Some- 
times it might be desirable to substitute one course in the curriculum 
for another. 

Throughout the entire priKess there shot Id be the closest cooper- 
ation between the academic adviser and the foreign student adviser. 
Each knows some things about the student which are helpful to the 
other, both should pool their knowledge and understanding of the 
individual case in the interest of the individual student. 



Personal Counseling 

The kind of personal and social adjustment the foreign student is 
able to make strongly affects his academic adjustment. This is true 
also of the American student; it is just that the problems of the for- 
eign student are different and often more intense. 

One of the most important duties of the foreign student adviser is 
to establish a frank and friendly personal relationship with each 
foreign student. The foreign students in any one institution are likely 
to be a heterogeneous group, with little in common except the fact 
that they are all away from home. Foreign students must be seen as 
individuals. 

It requires extraordinary tact, skill, and sensitivity on the part of 
the foreign student adviser to deal with the range of problems that 
are brought to him. There is the sheltered girl from Peru who is 
unable to fit into a new and complex social pattern. There is the 
Pakistani who is hurt and infuriated at being refused an apartment 
because of his "race.** There is the orthodox Moslem who, suddenly 
questioning everything he has ever believed, finds himself deeply 
troubled. The adviser must deal with each of these problems-and he 
must also have the sense to realize when he carmot deal with them 
and must instead send the student to a more specialized counselor 
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Uuch ds a psychuirist or psychologist) just as is done in the case of 
American students. 

SDinetimes the foreign student adviser must take the initiative, on 
the basis of reports from an academic adviser, in suggesting that a 
student is wasting his time or misdirecting his energies. He may need 
to advise that the student change his program, or curtail it-or per- 
haps drop out of college entirely. In such a case, the skilled counselor 
can do much to eliminate some of the repercussions such an action 
might have not only on the student himself, but perhaps on his fam- 
ily and country. 

Another respiuisibiiity of the foreign student adviser is to help the 
student develop rewarding social and personal relationships, particu- 
larly with Americans. Other university and community agencies 
serving all the students are, of course, a great help in this regard, 
but the foreign student adviser must serve as a catalyst in encourag- 
ing out-of -class and off-campus relationships. 

The important thing is to make it possible for the student to be- 
come actively involved-in a student group, or with a family in the 
community, or with other students. The foreign student teas and 
Sunday dinnen that some American groups are so fond of are 
ineffective, unless there is a follow-up. The non-academic commu- 
nity can, however, devise ways of drawing those foreign students 
who are interested more directly into some of its activities. 

Financial problems beset foreign students-as they do all students. 
Frequently universities And it necessary to help their foreign stu- 
dents by arranging loans or opportunities for employment. Summer 
or other jobs, as a matter of fact, can provide added benefits to the 
foreign student. In addition to helping him financially, they can in- 
troduce him to many aspects of American life which he might never 
otherwise sec« 

A good personal counseling program is extensive-and it must be 
paid for. But in the long run, it is both efficient and economical in 
wh«t It saves in terms of failure, heartache, disappointment, and 
bitterness. 
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The I-orcign Student as Alumnus 



I he pcriiKl immediately before the student returns home is ver\ 
im(x)rtant m hts hfe He needs the opportunity to sort out his im* 
presMons, reconsider his experiences* and sum up his stay. And he 
must prepare himself intellectually and emotionally for taking his 
pUcc in his own country and community again. Some organizations* 
and 4 few universities, have developed pre-return programs which 
give the students the opportunity to consider their American expe- 
rience in terms of what it will mean to them when they return home. 
Little money has so far been available for this type of program, al- 
lhi>ugh many people -including foreign students themsclves-believe 
It IS important and helpful. 

International education, like all education, is a life-long process. 
Yet few American universities have devised satisfactory ways of 
mamtaining useful contacts with their foreign alumni -contacts 
whtch would be or could be mutually beneficial. Such ties can help 
the former student in his professional development and they can 
enable the university to make use of the former alunuii's services, 
interests and ulcnts. Alunmi can help agencies which interview, test, 
or give orientation to foreign students and in some cases can assist 
visiting American faculty and students. 

Strong ties between the university and its alumnus, however, can 
exist only when there were strong ties between the university and 
the alumnus when he was a student here. Again this emphasizes the 
realization of the essenual importance of ensuring a sound academic 
und personal experience for the student while he is in this country. 
It is the college's duty to ensure this, and it can do so only when it 
assigns speciHc responsibility to important members of its admin- 
istration and faculty. 
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IIL The Administration of Services 
for Foreign Students 



Whether a campus is a temporary home for 10 or KOOO foreign 
students, certain genera) functions must be performed, certain spe- 
cial services must be provided. These functions and services must be 
coordinared and they must be paid for. There is considerable evi- 
dence that they are not nvcU coordinated on many campuses* and 
there is substantial evidence that they are not sufficiently supported 
financially on most campuses. 

Both coordination and financing pose problems which colleges 
and universities will wish to deal with in their own ways, in accord- 
ance with their own traditions, philosophy of administration, heeds, 
and resources. This is not a recommendation for any one way 
administering the many necessary special services for foreign stu- 
dents because there can obviously be agreement that any one way 
is suitable for some 2,000 institutions of higher learning. We do, 
however, believe that certain principles and practices are relevant to 
all those institutions. 

The fust principle, which has been stated already, is that the 
foreign student program should be seen as part of whatever other 
international activities the college or university is involved in arj as 
part of the institution's total educational program. 

If an institution is to plan a total effective program, all of these 
segments-and perhaps more-must be coordinated: the use of for* 
eign faculty on campus, U.S. student abroad programs, and the 
utilization of foreign students as resources in all sorts of activities, 
in class and outside. 

The second principle is that the college, in accepting a foreign 
student, thereby assumes responsibility for providing certain serv- 
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Kcs Un him. It fi)lK)ws that someone must be responsible for seeing 
that ituwe services are rendered. I hey might rendered through a 
centralized organization, ox they might be rendered through a de- 
centrahzed system under which various services are provided by 
various departments of the university or college. In any case, the 
res|>onsibility tor ciHirdination and implementation must be assigned. 

Most campuses in the I'nited States have designated an individual 
li) serve as a foreign student adviser. In the preceding chapter are 
dctined the areas oi the foreign student program in which he should 
bear responsibihty. 

In general, the academic background attested to by the Ph.D. de- 
gree or \{\ equivalent is a desirable qualihcation for the person hold- 
ing the (Vst of foreign student adviser and his holding faculty 
status in an academic department is highly desirable. The foreign 
student adviser works with the faculty, and he must be one of them. 
And his role, no less than that of the faculty, is to educate the for- 
eign studenb. 

If the foreign student adviser has stall counselors to support him, 
thev should have the M A. degree i)r its equivalent. Relevant aca- 
demic background for \^ork with foreign students is found in a 
number vi subjects the behavioral sciences, counseling, compara- 
tive education, international reiatiims. foreign area studies, and 
American studies. Professionally supervised on-the-joD experience 
ma> he substituted fi>r formal academic training in counseling. And 
the value i»f experience in another culture is of course high» 

Ihe question i>f the administrative ligation of the foreign student 
jdviscr Is i^itcn raised. On many small campuses which enroll only a 
few fi>reign students, his fi>reign student advising assignment is only 
i>ne ol several & u he holds he is pri>bably also teaching at the same 
tune, and nuiv have other resp^uisibilities. In such cases he often is 
rcs{H»nsihle directly to the president, ox to a vice president or dean. 
In many latccr universitie> he may head an administrative unit; in 
these cases he may part of the student personnel division. 

Siune universities h.ivc created an agency responsible for ciHudi- 
nadng all o{ the institutio.-^'s internationid activities, including the 
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ftucign student program I he head i)f such an inicrnalumal office is 
rcsjHinsihIo fiir rTuintammi» haison VMlh agencies of the federal and 
stale giiver nrnents and private organizations, he is often instrumental 
in arranging inerseas Ci»ntracts; he encourag^^s UkixI support for the 
university s international activities; h» oversees the campus foreign 
student program, the I* S students abroad program, and iWdkcs 
arrangements for fi^reign faculty as well as short term visitors. 

Ihe nu)si miportant thing of all is that each institution should 
define its international goals and asvss and reassess its means of 
achieving them K> nould ur^e that every president now appoint a 
nmxmutee to evaluate what his institution is now Joinif. and how it 
mt\(ht he imffnned Whatever decisions are reached, responsibility 
shiiuld be clearlv hKed. and the individual or group holding it should 
have the active supjx^rt and interest of the highest administrative 
officials of the institution. 



Staff und Budget 

It requires monev ti> educate foreign students properly - more per 
capita than it divs to educate American students. There arc the sal- 
aries of the fi^reign student adviser and whatever statT he might have. 
It is estimated, m addition, that an academic adviser must i>r should 
spend muwl. more time advising a foreign student than an American 
one And It may be necessary ti> provide special pri>grams for for- 
eign students 

As measured bv the standards recommended in this report and in 
others, few. if anv. ci>lleges or universities arc investing enough 
monev o^ emplovm>: enough statf to provide effective services to all 
foreien students On the basis of i>bservation and the informatiim 
available ti> us. it is our judgment that even thi»se universities with 
Very vomprehensive programs are pn^bably investing not more than 
a v|uartcr of the numev necessary ti^ prmide adequate services. 

Increased sup|\ut must be fi^und. Althimgh colleges and univer- 
sities shi>uld K- able to enlist additional financial suppiut Uom cimi- 
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niunilN groups, American alumni. Ci>rpi>ratii)ns. foundations, and 
i>thcrs. supplcmcnrar) support need to come from the govern- 
ment 

A precedent established b) the federal government in the (i I, bill 
might U* relevant Students sent to a university by governments and 
other sponsors could be assessed a tuition fee based on the actual 
cost i>f the educational facilities provided. S*)nie unsponsored foreign 
students would need to be subsidized through a reduction of tuition 
fees granted bv the university, with possible matching funds frmti 
the sponsi)rs Perhaps it is superfluous to note that the ammhuhon 
of the fi>reign student to the campus and the community must also 
be kept in nund. 

0 0 0 

Vie believe that the services described in the second chapter of 
this pa|Hrr and nu>re - should be prmided to all foreign students in 
the I lutcii States. We fullv understand that the colleges and univer- 
sities will nt>t be able to finance them adequately without additional 
suppi>ri VVc urge ihem to seek that support vigorously. 

We U'lieve. hi>wever. that the question of additional financial sup* 
pi>rt Is less im(H>rtant than the question of moral support for the aims 
of educatu>nal exchange Ihe college will demonstrate the depth of 
itsci>ninucmeni bv the energv wi»h which it seeks and puts into prac- 
tue new ideas t\>r enhancing the educational experience of its for- 
eign and American -students. It will prove it by making changes 
within lis i>wn administrative structuic when they arc necessai7 to 
strengthen the ci>ordinalion of the foreign student program. It will 
pri>ve It bv reviewing its entire pi>licy in the international field— 
whuh in some cases will entail the making of a policy, since many 
institutions appear to lack one. 

I he leader^ of our colleges and universities today are harried by 
gigantic pri>hlems and pressures. I heir responsibilities are bewilder- 
ing m vanclv. and there is hi>nest questii>n as to which commitments 
shiiuld r.:fik where in \ac hierarchy. Nevertheless leaders must lead. 
and whether bv action or by default they do set the tone of their in- 



stilutions. In the field of educetional exchange, so overwhelming in 
its importance to the ^tms of higher education, they must lead by 
action and not by default. 
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I he intcmatiimal annniitmcnts i)f American colleges and univcr* 
silies arc permanent and increasmg Mie foreign student programs 
now in operation in (he institutions of higher learning in this country 
should he viewed as part of the total international commitment of 
each institution and should be CiH)rdinated and inter-related with all 
other aspects of that commitment. 

There is a new dimension in educational exchange: the increasing 
use of education as a means i>f furthering the economic, political, 
and siKial development of emerging countries. The objectives of 
such euhange are detmite and long*range These objectives cannot 
be achieved except by Ci>operation among universities, governments, 
foundatii^ns. internatunial organizations, and other agencies. Where 
such efforts involve campus participation, colleges and universities 
must provide leadership. In assuming such leadership, each institu- 
tion should determine how most etlectively to improve its current 
program. I he leaders of Ci>lleges and universities also need to ex- 
plore new ways of ci\)pcrating with one another. At the campus 
level, each institution assumes definite responsibilities even before 
the cnri>llee becomes a stud* it. 

NVith respect to admissions, the basic task is to admit those stu- 
dents whi>se objectives can best bs^ served by the resources of a par- 
ticular university In si>me cases, this may mean admitting an 
applicant fn>m a developing Ci>urUry whi>sc background may not be 
equal \o that of a candidate from an educationally more advanced 
nation. 

Priiu Ci>mpetence in the English language should not be a decisive 
i (iterii'n for admission, but sufficient training in linglish should be 
nude available to those who need it, possibly through regional cen- 
ters fi»r instruction in hnglish. 
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f*he university and college should provide Dficntation of two gen- 
eral tvfvs the immediate and practical, and the long-range. Foreign 
students need help in mastering the operations of the American 
campus including the locating of suitable housing, eating facilities, 
Kh>K stores, etc I hey should be exposed, throughout their stay in 
this country, to American life in its broadest aspects to give them 
an understanding of this country's scKiul and political institutions 
and the diversity within this nation. 

Academic advising should take place throughout the student s 
educatitmal career, and it should involve faculty who will give more 
than routine attention to students. Academic advisers should work 
closely with the foreign student adviser. 

Personal counseling of foreign students is an important part of 
the university's responsibility. The foreign student adviser and his 
statf must be sympathetic, skillful, and able to help the foreign stu- 
dents become actively involved in rewarding social and personal 
relationships, particularly with American students, 

Ihese foreign student services and functions should be inter- 
related with other international concerns of the institution. Only 
through the institution s president can policies be set and imple- 
mented whjch w ill provide adequate coordination of the university's 
international commitments. 

Adequate pri>grams of services to foreign students require more 
institutional budgetary support than is now being assigned for this 
purp^>se. lo supplement their resources, universities and colleges 
shi>uld seek funds from their communities and from various founda- 
tions and private agencies. It is probable, however, that the financial 
problem will not be fully solved without increased assistance from 
government local, state, and federal. Desirable ways of enlisting and 
using such help should be explored. 



